INDECENCY IN DRESS
The following ditty about panniers was sung in the streets:

JLdy ldy c-hantons lapretintaille enfalbalas,
Elles tapent leurs cheveuxj
L'echelle a Vestomac,
Dans lepied une petite mule
Qui ne tientpaSy
Habit plus d'etoffe
Qu a six carrosses
Pretintailles.

In the ballets the costumes, whether short or long, and
even for men, were always put over panniers. In a comedy of
1724, Harlequin, dressed up as a woman selling panniers, cried:
*J'ay des bannes, des cerceaux, des panniers, des vollons, des
criades . .. j'en ay des solides qui ne peuvent se lever pour les
prudes, de plians pour les galantes, de mixtes pour les per-

sonnes du tiers etat-----' Women were deaf to the fulminations

of preachers against panniers. Le Menar called the women who
donned them 'guenuches or 'she-monkeys' or 'the devil's jani-
tors'. Still wearing the offending garment,women went to hear
these very sermons, holding out their panniers ostentatiously
with their two hands. They considered the pannier gave their
figure elegance and majesty, an air of opulent ronditude.

But if their gait and apparel were of starched stateliness,
both starch and state were lacking in their demeanour. Later
on, in the middle of the century, nudity would take on the air
of an artistic deshabille: art, the thief of bashfulness, would
resemble the little laughing Cupid in Fragonard's cLa Chemise
enlevee', but without completely robbing woman of her fun-
damental integrity. During the R&gence^ however, there was a
complete loss of the moral sense. Madame du Deffand, then
a young woman, went one hot day with her friends to a pub
called La Maison Rouge in the village of Chaillot (where the
Trocadero now stands) and the women were not ashamed to
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